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THE LEISURE HOUR. 


BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND, 
AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND,—CowfeP. 
































MAURICE HARFORD’S LAST COMFORT. 


HIS ONLY ENEMY. 


CHAPTER XXVIII.—TELLING HIS SECRET. 


AURICE HARFORD had said truly, ‘He 
was going home to die.” Even Allen, so 
sanguine in everything that concerned his brother, 
was obliged to bow in submission. Neglected colds 
and a variety of other causes had helped to develop 
his early tendencies to disease. When the Melbourne 
physician had told him the truth about himself, he 
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had made up his mind to wind up his affairs and 
return to England. A home sickness had been 
growing upon him for weeks, and at last the longing 
to see Allen had become almost uncontrollable. His 
decision to leave Australia was doubtless influenced 
by a piece of intelligence which he read in the 
columns of an old English newspaper. This was the 
report of a disastrous railway accident, which had 
occasioned great loss of life. In a paragraph giving 


a list of the killed, he had been startled to see the 
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name of Thomas Rodgers, whose body had been dis- 
covered among the ruins of the broken carriages. 
The report supplied certain items of information 
which left upon the mind of Maurice no doubt as to 
the identity of the deceased. He knew it was the 
man whom he had dreaded, and who had been the 
chief cause of his leaving England. 

As Mr. Millar had feared, the excitement of the 
meeting with his brother proved too severe a strain 
upon the exhausted vitality of the sick man. For 
some days it seemed doubtful whether he would 
rally sufficiently to be able to continue his journey to 
Deanfield. During their compulsory stay at the 
Wheatsheaf, Allen watched him untiringly day and 
night, and wrote occasional letters to Ruth Holland, 
informing her of his brother’s condition, and the 
cause of his own prolonged absence. At last, to 
Allen’s great relief, the feeble tide of life came 
slowly back, and there was a hopeful change in the 
patient. As his strength revived, the desire to 
reach home grew into a passionate yearning. But it 
was not until the third week after Maurice’s first 
appearance at the Wheatsheaf that Mr. Millar gave 
his opinion that, with due care and precaution, the 
journey to Deanfield might be managed without 
much harm or danger to the patient. The grave- 
mannered country doctor had earned the gratitude of 
both brothers by his kindness and unremitting atten- 
tion to the invalid. So also had the landlord and 
landlady of the little inn. They had no cause to 
regret the sojourn of the sick traveller under their 
roof, for, in addition to the liberal remuneration 
which they received from Allen, he forwarded from 
Deanfield a very valuable present of oil-cloth, as a 
testimony of his appreciation of their care and atten- 
tion to his brother. A similar present found its way 
to Mr. Millar, to whom it proved very acceptable. 
Mrs. Farren had everything ready for the reception 
of Maurice, who had always been her favourite. 
There was his own room, arranged in the old familiar 
way,—nothing altered or disturbed, but looking as if 
he had used it only yesterday. 

Dr. Kemp took immediate possession of the wan- 
derer as his patient, giving him the benefit of a few 
characteristic growls about the folly and unreason- 
ableness of running to the other side of the world to 
ruin his health, and come back with such a good-for- 
nothing pair of lungs. 

Clarence Mosely and the family from The Manor 
were among the first to pay their respects to Maurice. 
Clarence, on his own account, paid many visits of 
sympathy, making efforts to renew his old friendship 
with the younger brother, and doing his best to im- 
prove the better understanding between himself and 
Allen, who was not slow to respond to these amicable 
advances. He had recognised that there was a 
genuine change for the better in the squire’s nephew, 
and it would not have been consistent with his cha- 
racter if he had allowed his present judgment of the 
young man to be uncharitably influenced by past 
reminiscences. 

In spite of the temporary amendment in Maurice, 
it was known that there was no hope of his recovery. 
The progress of the disease showed the usual painful 
features, all the delusive changes and fitful returns 
of strength that have made so many hearts ache 
with the sad mockery of hope. There were times 
when Allen could not help being sanguine, but Dr. 
Kemp always shook his head, and warned him 
against deceiving himself or his brother. The result 





proved that the doctor was right. Before the dark 
November days had passed Maurice had a sudden 
relapse, attended with such prostration that all be- 
lieved the end to be very near. In me of the strong 
faith and courage which usually helped him to bear 
trouble so bravely, Allen broke down when the pro- 
spect of losing Maurice was brought so close to him. 
It was towards the close of the month when Maurice 
was taken worse, and Allen found himself again 
keeping his sorrowful night-watches beside his 
brother’s bed, as he had kept them in the little 
chamber of the Wheatsheaf. 

‘‘ What is that noise outside, Allen?’’? Maurice 
asked, faintly. 

The night was far advanced, and he had just 
awoke from a doze to find Allen’s grave face bending 
over him full of wistful tenderness. In answer to his 
question Allen explained: ‘‘The sound you hear, 
Maurice, is only the rain beating against the glass.” 

‘‘ And is that the moaning of the wind?”’ Maurice 
asked, with a shiver, as a sudden gust of wind 
swept past the window. 

‘Yes; it is blowing a gale from the south-east. 
It is a wild stormy night, Maurice; but tell me, do 
you feel any better for your sleep?” 

‘Yes ; alittle.” Allen, who was holding one of his 
brother’s hands in his, felt a slight pressure from the 
long thin fingers as Maurice continued: ‘* Wild and 
stormy, a miserable night for solitary wanderers, as 
I was three years ago. It was just such a night as 
this, Allen. What a blessing to be safe back within 
the haven from which I cut myself adrift. Home! 
home! I never realised all the meaning of the word 
until I landed a stranger in a new world, and found 
myself yearning for a sight of this old brick house 
that I used to abuse so much.” The last words were 
scarcely distinct, his voice was so broken. 

Allen measured out some medicine which the 
doctor had sent, and held it to the pale lips, saying, 
anxiously, ‘“You are talking too much, Maurice; 
let the past go.” 

There was a contraction of pain in the sick man’s 
face, as he murmured, ‘‘ Not yet, Allen; not till I 
have made my confession.” 

“Your confession!” interjected Allen, with a 
startled look, and a return of the old doubt as to his 
brother’s mental state. Was Maurice still labouring 
under the old delusion? Bernard Spenser’s dying 
words had completely cleared him from any suspi- 
cion that might have clung to him. What could he 
have to confess? He spoke soothingly: ‘‘ My poor 
Maurice! you are always judging yourself. Don’t 
trouble about this confession, whatever it may be; 
leave it as one of your burdens at the feet of Him 
who knows all secrets. The heart can speak to him 
even though the tongue be mute.” 

Maurice did not speak, only lay with closed eyes, 
while Allen watched and waited, listening gloomily 
to the beating of the rain against the window, and 
grieving for his brother, as he often grieved. In a 
few minutes Maurice opened his eyes and said, ‘‘ Allen, 
I feel that you ought to know all that I have hidden 
from you until I came back. I thought you knew 
the cause of my leaving you and going abroad, but 
from words you have dropped at different times I 
find you attributed my flight to other causes. I 
misjudged Thomas Rodgers as I have misjudged 
others. On the night I left he visited The Elms, and 


had an interview with you, but he cannot have told 
you my secret, or the motive of his journey.” 
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‘Maurice, my dear boy, you must be dreaming, I 
never had an interview with a man named Thomas 
Rodgers.” 

Maurice looked doubtingly at his brother as he 
repeated, ‘‘ Never had an interview with him! Why, 
Allen, how can you say so? When I came home 
that night Mrs. Farren told me that a man had 
called and wanted to see me, and that his—” 

Allen interrupted, ‘“‘ Ah, yes! I remember, but the 
man was Thomas Lee, and his object was to make us 
acquainted with the mysterious hints which Bernard 
Spenser had been making about youand the burning 
of the factory, but, as I told you, Spenser owned on 
his death-bed that he set fire to the place with his 
own hands.” 

Maurice sighed wearily as he murmured, “Oh, 
Allen! if I had only known that it was Lee who 
ealled, what a world of trouble it might have saved 
us both, for I have since learned that Rodgers was 
killed six months after I left England.” 

‘‘Who was this man, Maurice? and what had he 
to do with you ?—but first take anot ier dose of your 
medicine, for I am sadly afraid you are making your- 
self worse with all this excitement and talk.” 

After taking the soothing draught, Maurice lay still 
for some minutes to compose himself, then he went 
on: ‘* You will guess what he had to do with me, 
Allen, when you have heard my wretched story. Do 
you remember my being absent from Deanfield a few 
months before Uncle David died ?” 

‘Yes, I remember, Maurice ; you went to the sea- 
side for the benefit of your health.” 

“So you and uncle imagined. My plea of ill- 
health was a paltry excuse to get away from Dean- 
field. What will you think of me, Allen, when I 
tell you that a few days before, after being lectured 
by Uncle David for shirking some work, I was foolish 
enough to enlist. I happened to have business in 
Deantield that day, and while in the town I chanced 
to see a placard offering a bounty and numerous 
other advantages to new recruits who were wanted 
for a cavalry regiment. While I was reading the 
placard a stranger came up and spoke to me; it was 
Thomas Rodgers. I was still smarting under Uncle 
David’s strictures, and was foolish enough to listen 
to the man, who was a recruiting-sergeant, and ended 
by enlisting under the name of Maurice Ford. The 
moment after I had committed myself I regretted 
what I haddone. But I dissembled with Rodgers, 
and, in order to give him greater confidence in me, 
I asked him to take care of my purse until the next 
day. He willingly consented when I told him that it 
contained between three and four pounds, which was 
true. Then I told him I wanted to make a call in 
the town, and he offered no objection to my going, 
never doubting but that I should return and claim 
the purse. You know the rest, dear Allen; I hurried 
home to The Elms and shut myself up, never ven- 
turing out of doors until I went to the seaside. 
From that time until the day I left England I wasin 
constant fear of being arrested asa deserter. Rodgers 
succeeded in finding me at last, and I had to bribe 
him heavily to let me free.” 

Allen, who had listened with a look of grieved 
surprise in his eyes, noticed how faint his brother’s 
voice had become. ‘‘My poor Maurice ! now I under- 
stand many things that puzzled me ; but why did you 
not take me or Uncle David into your confidence? we 
could easily have saved you from all these years of 
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‘¢ T was too frightened, Allen, at what I had done 
to think of anything but getting away from Dean- 
field and hiding myself. Oh, how I must have fallen 
in your respect, Allen!” 

‘‘Now you are talking nonsense, Maurice; but I 
wish I had known all this years ago, for it would 
have saved me a world of anxiety about you. Some- 
how, I got it into my head that your mind was giving 
way, and your strange conduct at the bazaar con- 
vinced me that I was right. Just fancy how miser- 
able I was about you, Maurice; but never mind, it 
is all over at last, and I am very thankful you had 
nothing worse to confess.”’ 

‘« How good of you not to reproach me, Allen. Oh! 
if I had only taken example by you I should never 
have had to regret a wasted life; and I have no one 
to blame, for I have been myself my only enemy.” 


CHAPTER XXIX.—HUSBAND AND WIFE. 


To the great joy of Allen, and the surprise of every- 
body—except, perhaps, Dr. Kemp and his nephew, 
who were familiar with the treacherous fluctuations 
of the disease—Maurice Harford rallied once more. 
As time passed, he was allowed to be moved from his 
bed to the new invalid-chair which Allen had pro- 
cured expressly for him. There he would lie for 
hours listening while Allen read or talked to him, 
and sometimes he even walked from one room to 
another with the help of his brother’s strong arm. 

‘Your love and care have won me back to lifo 
again for a little while, dear Allen—only for a little 
while. I want you to realise that as I do; it will 
prepare you for the end whenever it may come.” 

One evening in January Maurice was reclining 
in his chair, watching the feathery snowflakes as 
they fluttered down upon the window-sill. A bright 
fire was burning in the wide, old-fashioned grate, 
and Allen sat beside it reading selections from a re- 
cently-published book of sermons, the work of an 
eloquent preacher. Maurice suddenly interrupted 
the reading. ‘Allen, I want you to make me a 
promise.” 

The reader paused, and looked up from his book 
as he asked, ‘‘ What is it, Maurice? I am ready to 
promise anything you wish.” 

“Allen, dear old fellow! I have been thinking 
about you all day—you and Ruth Holland. I—I 
want to know when you two intend to get married ?” 

‘‘ Why, my dear Maurice, we have no thought of 
marrying yet.” 

«Then I wish you would think about it, for I want 
you to be married before I die. ‘Will you speak to 
Ruth and—and try if it can’t be arranged? I am 
very anxious to see you settled, Allen.” 

Allen left his chair and came to his brother, stoop- 
ing tenderly over him as he whispered, ‘‘Do you 
feel any worse to-night, Maurice ?”’ 

‘‘No, Allen; but I feel that my illness is keeping 
you two apart.” 

‘Nothing of the kind, my dear fellow! You 
forget that we have only been engaged afew months ; 
we could not think of marriage while you are ill.” 

Still Maurice urged and pleaded. ‘Nothing in 
this world would give me greater pleasure, Allen. I 
shall not be very long with you now, and I want to 
see you happy before I die.”’ 

‘‘ Don’t ask me, Maurice,” Allen replied, with an 
effort to keep his voice from faltering; ‘“‘I want to 





mental suffering.” 


nurse you to the end.” 
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Maurice feebly took up the sentence—“ and after- 
wards you would sit alone grieving forme. No, no, 
Allen; you must give me your promise to do what I 
wish ; it will be such comfort at the last to know that 
I shall not leave you to a lonely life; that you will 
be loved and cared for as you deserve. It may be 
the last favour I shall ever ask from you. I may 
linger for weeks, or my call may come suddenly. 
Dear Allen, do you consent? ”’ 

Allen knelt beside the invalid’s chair, and passed 
his hand softly over the brown head, faltering, 
‘* Yes, dear Maurice, I promise as you wish.” 

* * % % % 


Maurice Harford had his last wish happily grati- 
fied in the early marriage of his brother and Ruth 
Holland. With the coming of the first snowdrops 
there was a quiet wedding in the old parish church 
of Deanfield. Dr. Kemp gave away the bride, and 
his nephew, Charles, acted as groomsman, in the 
absence of poor Maurice. The old doctor was first 
with his congratulations, whispering in the bride- 
groom’s ear, ‘‘ You are a fortunate fellow, Allen; 
for I consider the daughter of my old friend Dr. 
Holland a prize worth winning, and, next to Charley, 
I don’t know any one besides yourself upon whom I 
should have been better pleased to bestow her.” 
Then he turned to one of the bridesmaids and said 
something about it being her turn next, and glanced 
from her to her companion, Dr. Charles. 
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The young doctor bent down and whispered to the 
lady, ‘‘ Never mind him, Sarah; only don’t keep me 
waiting very long before you make me as happy as 
Allen is to-day.” 

The illness of Maurice prevented any display of 
wedding festivities, but a dinner was provided for 


the factory hands, and a liberal sum was given to 
the vicar for distribution among the poor. This was 
a conjoint offering from Harford Brothers. Maurice 


had devoted to this purpose some of the money which 
Allen had placed to his credit during his absence. 
It was remarked that Maurice seemed brighter than 
usual on the occasion of his brother’s wedding-day. 
He grew quite excited when the time came for the 
return of the carriage, listening to every sound in a 
state of pleasant expectancy. It gladdened Allen’s 
heart to see the satisfied smile with which his brother 
welcomed them as he and Ruth entered the room. 
The window was bright with wintry sunshine that 
flooded in. One bright gleam fell, like a benedic- 
tion, on the bride’s fair head as she bent gracefully 
forward to receive the greeting of her new brother. 
Maurice thought that he had never seen anything 
in the world so fair. ‘God bless you both,” he 
murmured, faintly. ‘It is a comfort to have seen 
Allen’s wife, and to know that I shall leave ‘some 
one to fill the empty place in his heart. NowI have 
nothing to crave for; only to wait God’s time to call 
me home.” 








NOTES ON THE OLD PSALM AND HYMN-TUNE COMPOSERS. 


BY THE LATE EDWARD L, RIMBAULT, LL.D. 


Et psalter which was employed by the Church 

of England generally till the appearance of Tate 
and Brady’s version of the psalms in 1696, and in a 
greater or less measure for a long period afterwards, 
was first published in a complete form in 1562. This 
is known as the metrical version of Sternhold and 
Hopkins. 

‘* Although there is no reason to suppose,” says 
the Rev. Neil Livingston, ‘‘that the general idea of 
versified psalms was first imported into Britain from 
France, it can scarcely be questioned that Marot’s 
performances were the immediate model of those of 
Sternhold, and that the success which the former met 
with incited the latter to imitation. There are 
vavious features of resemblance between the two 
enterprises. Both poets were laymen, and both con- 
nocted as servants with royal courts. Each produced 
only a limited portion of the psalms, and that portion 
by two instalments, and in each case the version was 
completed by the labours of others. Both seemed to 
have originally aimed at nothing more than private 
religious edification, yet both attained the rare 
distinction of having their productions adopted for 
public worship in their respective countries, and after 
the completion of the versions, continued in such use 
for a lengthened period. 

The tunes which accompany this version are 
derived from Genevan and German sources with 
some additions, which, as they are not traceable to 
any other source, it may be concluded are of English 
origin. As regards the authorship of individual 





II. 


melodies, the subject is involved in complete obscu- 
rity. In Day’s ‘‘Harmonised Psalter,” 1563, the 
names of musicians are attached to the tunes, but 
it is evident that they point out the authors, not of 
the melodies, but of the harmonies. Possibly, in 
some instances, the author of the melody and har- 
mony may have been the same person, but there is 
no clue to such cases. Sir John Hawkins, after 
remarking that the composers of these early tunes 
have yet to be sought, says, ‘‘It is probable that in 
so important a service the aid of the ablest professors 
was called in, and who were the most eminent of that 
time is easily known. The principal were Dr. Tye, 
Marbeck, Tallis, Byrd, Shepherd, Parsons, and Wil- 
liam Mundy, all men of eminent skill and abilities, 
who, at least for the time, adhered to the doctrines of 
the Reformation. There is no absolute certainty to 
be expected in this matter, but the reason above 
given is a ground for conjecture that these persons, 
or some of them, were the original composers of such 
of the melodies as were not taken from foreign col- 
lections.”’ 

Contemporary with Sternhold and Hopkins’s ver- 
sion was the psalter of Archbishop Parker, a work 
of some importance in the history of the psalm-tune, 
as we shall presently see. 

It is evident from a passage in Parker’s diary, 
quoted in Strype’s life of this prelate, that his version 
of the psalms was prepared during the reign of Mary 
and finished in 1557. The date of printing or pub- 
lication, if it was really published, is uncertain, but 
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could hardly be later than 1559 or 1560. The most 
probable view is that it appeared before the author’s 
elevation to the primacy in 1559, and before Queen 
Elizabeth’s injunctions respecting the church in the 
same year. At that juncture there was reason to 
expect that the cathedral and parochial services 
might be brought nearer to the notions of the 
Puritan party. Had the liturgy been abolished, or 
largely modified, the collects, doxologies, alternate 
singing by rectors and choirs, etc., as provided 
in this psalter, would have afforded consider- 
able variety to the service. But the royal au- 
thority decided otherwise, and this was probably 
the true reason why Parker’s production never came 
into actual use. The plainer performances of Stern- 
hold, etce., would be considered sufficient as an ap- 
pendage to the liturgy, more especially as it was 
already known to some extent, and as metrical 
psalmody, though allowed or authorised, was not 
enjoined. 

There is no question as to the nationality of the 
tunes in this psalter, for to them the name of Thomas 
Tallis is plainly affixed. The tunes are syllabic, 
and in plain counterpoint, and so far resembling the 
Lutheran chorales, but there is a marked difference 
in the style of melody, the composer aiming, more 
than was the custom in those days, after individual 
expression. 

The composer thus 
tunes :— 


characterises his eight 


‘* The first is meek, devout to see ; 
The second sad, in majesty ; 
The third doth rage, and roughly bray’th ; 
The fourth doth fawn and flatt’ry play’th ; 
The fifth delight’th, and laugh’th the more ; 
The sixth bewayleth, it weepeth full sore ; 
The seventh treadeth stout, in froward race ; 
The eighth goeth milde, in modest pace.” 


The “ mild eighth ”’ is the origin of the ‘‘ Evening 
Hymn,” the modern tune being sadly spoilt, and 
the intention of the composer who wrote it as a strict 
canon, two in one, completely lost sight of. It was 
originally composed to a double L. M. Ravenscroft 
reduced it to a single L. M. Hardly can it be recog- 
nised in the unredeemed vulgarity of the ‘‘ Evening 
Hymn.” The editor of John Wesley’s ‘‘ Foundry 
Tunes,” 1742, appears to have been its original 
corrupter. It is a canon for soprano and tenor, and 
should therefore be sung through without a pause. 

We give the original and the corrupt version :— 


Original form. 
Melody. 
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Corrupt version. 
Poem J 
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In noticing these books we ought not to pass by 
Miles Coverdale’s ‘‘ Goastly Psalmes and Spirtual 
Songes,”’ printed before 1539, in which year, according 
to Foxe’s ‘‘ Martyrs,” they were condemned to the 
flames. They could not have been very generally 
known; but they would at least serve to prepare the 
way for the more successful enterprise of Sternhold 
and his coadjutors. These compositions were set to 
Gregorian tones and German chorales, including 
Luther’s celebrated ‘‘ Ein feste Burg,” which claims 
the distinction of being the first chorale or psalm-tune 
printed in this country. 

The suppression of this book was quite in harmony 
with other tyrannical proceedings in matters of 
religion during the reign of Henry vu. It seems to 
have had the effect of preventing the appearance of 
any such effusions during the remaining years of 
that monarch’s life. 

The year 1563 was memorable for English psalmody, 
for in it John Day published a set of four-part books, 
in which the psalter tunes were harmonised very 
beautifully and ingeniously by W. Parsons, R. Caus- 
ton, J. Hake, Richard Edwards, Nicholas Southerton, 
M. Shepherd, and Thomas Tallis. 

This important work was unknown to all our 
musical historians and antiquarians. For want of 
acquaintance with it, both Dr. Burney and Sir John 
Hawkins fell into many groundless surmises and 
positive mistakes. The discovery of this psalter is 
due to the late Rev. Henry E. Havergal and to the 
writer of this notice, who both made it known at the 
same time. 

In 1579 William Daman published a metrical 
psalter, with music, in four parts. It appears to have 
been composed for the private use ofa friend, by whom 
it was published without the author’s concurrence. 
Daman again set the psalms in four parts, which, 
edited by Swayne and printed by T. Este, was pub- 
lished in 1591. A second edition was simultaneously 
published, ‘‘ differing from the former in respect that 
the highest part singeth the church tune.” In Day’s 
psalter, Parker’s psalter, and in all the foreign 
tune-books with harmony, the melody, or church 
tune, was invariably given to the tenor; but in this 
work it was transposed to the treble, or highest part. 
This example was followed by Richard Allison in his 
‘Psalms of David in Metre,” 1599, and was evi- 
dently intended only for domestic use. 

We have now arrived at an era in the history of 
psalmody in this country, the publication of Este’s 
psalter. Thomas Este, although generally considered 
to have been merely the printer and publisher of 
this work, was undoubtedly also the editor. The 
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dedication is signed with his name at full length, 
and the preface has his initials at the end. There 
appears to be no foundation for the assertion of 
Ames, that Sir John Puckering—to whom the book 
is dedicated—wrote the preface. Este was intimately 
connected with the musical profession, and was the 
printer and publisher of most of the musical works 
issued in England under the patent granted by 
Queen Elizabeth to Tallis and Byrd, and afterwards 
to Thomas Morley. Este lived through the whole of 
the madrigalian era (1588-1630) in the exercise of 
his art as a printer. The time of his death is not 
recorded. 

The first edition of Este’s psalter seems to have 
been entirely unknown to our musical historians and 
writers upon psalmody. It appeared in 1592 under 
the title of ‘‘The Whole Booke of Psalmes, with 
their wonted Tunes, as they are sung in Churches, 
composed into Four Parts.” We are also informed 
that ‘‘the church tunes are carefully corrected, and 
thereunto added other short tunes usually sung in 
London and other places of this realme.” These 
tunes are also so arranged in the printing ‘‘ that four 
may sing, each one a several part, out of the same 
book.” 

The composers who assisted in harmonising the 
tunes were Richard Allison, E. Blancks, Michael 
Cavendish, William Cobbold, John Douland, John 
Farmer, Giles Farnaby, Edmund Hooper, Edward 
Johnson, and George Kirby. 

This book is interesting as being the first metrical 
psalter in which names of places are used to desig- 
nate particular tunes. We have three tunes respec- 
tively named ‘‘ Chesshire,” “‘ Kentish,” and ‘ Glass- 
enburie,” and the reason for the adoption of a 
practice now so universal is obvious when we give it 
a moment’s reflection. We must first explain the 
meaning of two terms of frequent occurrence in the 
books: we are referring to ‘‘proper tune” and 
‘* common tune.” 

A “proper tune” is one assigned to a particular 
psalm. It was considered an advantage that there 
should be an established and understood relation 
between psalm and tune. It is not, indeed, fully 
carried out in all respects, inasmuch as the same tune is 
sometimes appropriated to two or more psalms, either 
by repetition or by reference from one psalm to 
another, but, as a rule, no psalm is unprovided with 
a tune, and no psalm has more than one. 

A “common tune” is not associated with any 
psalm in particular, but is framed for a special poetic 
stanza, and is limited in its application only by its 
accordance in spirit or character with individual 

assages in that measure. ‘‘ In modern times,” says 

r. Livingston, ‘‘ church tunes may almost univer- 
sally be ranked as common, but the case was the 
reverse when the Reformation psalters were con- 
structed ; and so far as can now be ascertained, it was 
only after the lapse of some time, and by slow 
degrees, that the common class was developed.” The 
attaching of names to this order of tunes must soon 
have become a matter of necessity. The practice was 
commenced by Este in the three tunes mentioned, 
and developed by Ravenscroft (in his psalter after- 
wards to be described), who named above forty tunes. 

But to return to Este’s book. The nine ‘short 
tunes ”’ which were added to this psalter contain 
several that are popular to this day, including that 
known as “‘ Dundee.”” Ravenscroft calls it ‘‘ Wind- 
sor or Eaton,” but ‘‘ Dundee” is the older name. 





The Scotch claim it as a national tune. Burns be- 
lieved it tobe such. Another poet said of it, ‘‘ Could 
I, when being carried to my grave, wake up just to 
hear what tune would be sung at it, I should like it 
to be Dundee, or, as we call it, Windsor.” 
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The late Mr. Havergal had a high opinion of these 
old tunes for large and mixed congregations. ‘‘ For 
such congregations,” he says ‘‘ the tunes themselves 
were originally selected or framed. Simple and easy 
in their phrases, and always syllabic in their par- 
tition, the commonest ears and least cultivated voices 
could master them. But, simple and easy as they 
are, they never are vulgar, insipid, or boisterous. 
Grave, but cheerful, dignified and chaste, they are 
admirably adapted to meet a great variety of language 
and to foster a calm and earnest devotion. One test 
of their excellence and of their intrinsic fitness for 
church use, is the fact that, little as flippant and 
self-willed singers may like them, all persons of 
sober taste and devout feelings delight in them.” 

In Scotland, as elsewhere, the first publication of 
the psalter in the vulgar tongue appears to have 
preceded that of the whole Scriptures. Before the 
year 1546, a number of the psalms were translated 
into metre ; for George Wishart sang one of them in 
the house of Ormiston on the night on which he 
was apprehended. The Scottish psalter dates from 
1564, when it was printed by Robert Leprivik. It 
was, of course, mainly derived from the English 
source, and the music was much the same in both 
eases. Other editions appeared from the presses of 
Robert Charteris and Andrew Hart; the latter, 
printed in 1615, is remarkable for a number of tunes 
of a Scottish character which afterwards became 
known in England through Ravenscroft. 

Among these tunes we may enumerate Dukes, 
Dumfermling, Martyrs, Kinges, French, Stilt, Abbey, 
Glasgow, Elgin, Galloway, Culross, Glaston, Wigton, 
Inverness, Jedburgh, Oouper, Glentree, Irving, 
Newtown, Melrose, Durham, Maxtoune, Caithness, 
Bon-Accord, ete. 

The tune called ‘‘ Newtown’’ is still a favourite, 
and is erroneously ascribed to Dr. Croft, under the 
name of ‘‘ London New,” but it was composed long 
before he was born. The Scotch claim its composition, 
and the priority of date is on their side. It was pro- 
bably called ‘‘Newtown” from Newton, the appendage 
to ‘‘ the auld town of Ayr.” 
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Another interesting tune is that called ‘‘ Stilt,” 
once the most popular tune in England under the 
name of ‘‘ York.” The Scotch claim it, and certainly 
with some reason. It is often ascribed (erroneously) 
to John Milton, the father of the poet, who harmonised 
it for Ravenscroft’s psalter. John Milton, the elder, 
was educated for the law, and practised as a scrivener 
in Bread Street, Cheapside, but he acquired consi- 
derable celebrity as a musical composer. It is said in 
Phillips’s life of his son, that Milton composed a 
fugue, ‘‘In nomine,” of no fewer than forty parts, 
for which he was rewarded by a Polish Prince, to 
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whom he presented it, with a gold medal and chain. 
We give two versions of this tune, the original 
from the Scottish Psalter, and another from Dr. 
Alcock’s ‘‘ Harmony of Zion,” published about the 
middle of the last century. It is difficult to imagine 
that this fine old tune was ever sung in this way, but 
the fact is patent. 


Original form. 























Corrupt form. 
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Scotland was famous in olden times for its beautiful 
psalm tunes, and in its encouragement of music it was 
second to none of its sister countries. Dr. Mainzer, 
who published ‘‘ Specimens of the Old Psalmody of 
Scotland ”’ (1844), has remarked: ‘‘ The music schools 
of Scotland were, at one time, as widely spread as 
they have ever since been in Germany; but during 
the time that, in this latter country, music was raised 
to a high degree of cultivation, and became by edu- 
cation a national property, it declined to an extent in 
Scotland unequalled in any other of the civilised 
countries of Europe. In listening at the present 
time to singing in churches, or in family worship, 
we are compelled to confess that the last traces of 
the former general musical education have disappeared, 
scarcely a musical teacher or precentor is to be found 
in those towns which, in former times, had their own 
schools of music. Where are the public musical 
institutions of Scotland? where are those of Lanark, 
Dunbar, Elgin, and Irvine? while in Aberdeen and 
Dundee, and even throughout the whole country, no 
trace of such establishments is in existence. The 
last Scottish musical institution—that of Aberdeen— 
perished in the year 1758.” Had the writer lived a 
little longer he would have witnessed, not only the 
revival of that musical knowledge the loss of which 
he deplores, but also the re-establishment of the 
ancient music school of Aberdeen. 





‘ MOONLESS MARS.” 
TH" the planet Mars should be without satellites 


has always seemed an anomaly in the solarsystem. 
Hence the recent discovery of two moons by the 
American astronomer, Hall, has not excited so much 
surprise as might have been expected. In fact no 
sooner had science announced the discovery than pre- 
dictions of the event were adduced. The following 
letters in the “Times” are well worthy of preservation. 
Sir,—A propos of the interesting discussion now 
proceeding in your columns respecting the recent dis- 
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covery of Mars’s moons, will you allow me to point 
out a rather curious prediction? I take it that the 
existence of these satellites is altogether a new dis- 
covery; for I read in Quillemin (‘‘ The Heavens,” 
p- 186, ed. 1871), in his monograph on Mars, this :— 
‘‘Mars has no satellites. Its nights are therefore 
completely dark, if, indeed, they are not lit up by 
aurora and long-lingering twilight. At all events, 
this is not a great privation, to judge by the imperfect 
manner in which our moon acquits itself of its func- 
tion of torch-bearer to our earth.” 

Now, sir, in his veracious chronicle of a ‘ Voyago 
to Laputa,” that renowned traveller Gulliver, when 
relating the wonderful results of the Laputan astrono- 
mers, says :— 

‘¢ They have likewise discovered two lesser stars, or 
satellites, which revolve about Mars, whereof the 
innermost is distant from the centre of the primary 
planet exactly three of his diameters, and the outer- 
most, five; the former revolves in the space of ten 
hours, and the latter in twenty-one and a-half, so that 
the squares of their periodical times are very nearly in 
the same proportion with the cubes of their distance 
from the centre of Mars, which evidently shows them 
to be governed by the same law of gravitation that 
influences the other heavenly bodies.” 

The ‘witty Dean” wrote this 150 years ago, 
Gulliver’s voyages appearing in 1727. Was it a mere 
random shot, an observation based on astronomical 
knowledge, or a prediction founded on sound specu- 
lative data ? Yours etc., 

Preston. A. C.8. 


Sir,—In view of the recent discovery by the Ameri- 
can astronomers of the two moons of the planet Mars, 
it is curious to read the following pleasantry of 
Voltaire, written more than one hundred years ago. 
It will be found in ‘‘ Micromégas, Histoire Philoso- 
phique.” The huge hero, inhabitant of Sirius, ac- 
companied by an inhabitant of Saturn, rushes through 
space, visiting numerous planets. On their journey, 
—‘‘ Ils edtoyérent la planéte de Mars, qui, comme on 
sait, est cing fois plus petite que notre petit globe ; 
ils virent deux lunes qui servent 4 cette planéte, et 
qui ont échappé aux regards de nos astronomes. Je 
sais bien que le P.Castel écrira, et méme assez plaisam- 
ment, contre l’existence de ces deux lunes; mais je 
m’en rapporte a ceux qui raisonnent par analogie. 
Ces bons philosophes la savent combien il serait 
difficile que Mars, qui est si loin du soleil, se passat a 
moins de deux lunes.” 

If you have not already noticed this singular bit of 
unintentional prophecy, it will no doubt interest some 
of your readers, and afford a momentary diversion 
from the sad contemplation of the atrocities of Eastern 
wars and of French politics. 

Your obedient servant, 

Voiteur, Jura, France, Sept. 8. J. W. F. 


In Fontenelle’s charming book, ‘‘ The Plurality of 
Worlds,” the ‘‘ moonlessness’’ of Mars could not fail 
to be noticed. The clever marchioness who sustains 
the dialogue with her teacher, after expressing delight 
at learning that the planets farthest from the sun were 
best supplied with satellites, while nature did not 
trouble to give them to Venus and Mercury, is puzzled 
to know why Mars hasnone. The philosopher says 
that phosphorescent rocks, or possibly flights of lumi- 
nous birds, might supply sufficient light. But the 
marchioness replies :— 


Fit 


‘¢¢T cannot be contented with either your rocks or 
birds. It is certainly an agreeable thing, but because 
nature hath given so many moons to Saturn and to 
Jupiter, it is a kind of proof that Mars cannot be in 
want of moons. I should have been very well satisfied 
that those worlds which are removed at a distance 
from the sun have them, if Mars did not interfere 
in order to make a very disagreeable exception.’ 

“¢ Ah! truly,’ replied I, ‘if you mix philosophy 
with everything you do, you will soon accustom 
yourself to make exceptions to the best systems. 
Some things always agree very well, others never 
will agree, do all we can, so that they must be left as 
found, otherwise we may despair of ever attaining the 
end proposed. In this manner must we act with 
regard to Mars; because he is not favourable to our 
hypothesis, we must no longer speak of him.’”’ 

The harmony of which Fontenelle lamented the 
absence had been long before anticipated by Kepler; 
and Mr. Proctor, in pointing this out, remarks 
that Cassini had also made scientific anticipation of 
what has been now verified. From Cassini it is 
most probable that Voltaire obtained his hint. M. 
de Fonyielle has since remarked that the number of 
satellites appears to hold a geometrical progression, 
of which the ratio is two for the great planets from 
the Earth. We have but one moon; Mars has twice 
as many—two; Jupiter twice as many as Mars— 
four; Saturn twice as many as Jupiter—eight. 
Moreover, it may be supposed that Uranus has twice 
as many as Saturn—16, and Neptune twice as many 
as Uranus, it being impossible to see the greater 
number of the satellites of Uranus and Neptune 
owing to the immensity of distance. 

Mr. Proctor states that ‘“ even now that these bodies 
are known, there are not ten telescopes in the world 
which can show them. They will be lost to view 
after October, even in the Washington refractor, the 
largest yet mounted. They may be visible again 
during a few weeks in autumn, 1879; but after that 
it is probable that no telescope will show them until 
1892. There was a bare possibility that in 1845 
they might have been detected had diligent search 
been made; but up to that date men had not opened 
their telescopic eyes sufficiently to see these tiny orbs. 
I have mentioned the peculiarity of the inner satellite 
in moving from west to east across the Martian sky. 
The outer also has its peculiarities. For instance, 
paradoxical though it may seem, this moon, which 


circuits Mars in 30} hours, and in that time circuits | 


also the stellar heavens, takes about twice that time 
im passing from the eastern to the western horizon. 
In other words, the lunar day is about four times as 
long as the lunar month.” 





THE IRISH HARP ON THE WILLOWS. 
wa Haydn heard some of the Irish melodies 


he said it was the music of an oppressed and 
sorrowful nation. The Irish in their own land are 
certainly a dull and melancholy people. We do not 
refer to the well-to-do classes, but to the bulk of the 
population with whom a traveller comes in contact. 
The witty, rollicking, conventional Paddy of the 
stage and of fiction is a rare being in real life. 
Whether from the pressure of poverty, or from 
brooding over the wrongs of bygone times, the habit 
of which has become hereditary, or from whatever 
sause, the spirits seem weighed down as if by a 





THE IRISH HARP ON THE WILLOWS. 


double atmosphere. There is waking up under un- 
usual stimulus, as of whisky, or fighting, or Home- 
rule ‘‘ bunkum;”’ but when the excitement is over, 
the normal condition of heavy indolence returns. 

This was the theme of one of a series of papers on 
‘‘Treland and the Irish” in the ‘‘ Leisure Hour” 
for 1873 (p. 678), and among the factors of the 
national character the long incubus of Popery and 
sacerdotalism was reckoned. A correspondent in 
Paisley very justly criticises this reference to spiritual 
subjection as the chief element of the national depres- 
sion, and thus writes :— 

It has been my lot to travel a good deal in the 
north of Ireland, where Popery has not so great an 
influence, and I have observed the same dulness. An 
intelligent Irishman from county Derry was once a 
guest with me here for a few days, and he remarked 
to me, ‘‘ Why, your children even play heartier than 
oursdo!” Another cause than that of Popery must 
be ascribed for the dulness in the north ; and I would 
venture to say that it is principally this,—the heart’s 
blood of the people is not in Ireland, but far away. 

I remember being in Ireland at the time of the 
American war. I was going along a road, with my 
travelling-case in my hand, and a woman came out 
of a house to draw water from a well. It was very 
hot, and I asked a drink from her, and that gave her 
an opportunity to tell me of her heart’s burden. She 
said she had watched me for some time coming along 
the road, and that never a stranger-like man came 
that way but she thought it might be her boy from 
America. Some person had brought her word that 
he was thinking of coming home. What liveliness 
could that woman throw into a family? Her mind 
was far away after her boy, and her eye was often 
cast down that road, hoping against hope. 

One day I dined with a hospitable family in the 
highlands of Donegal. A remark that I made at the 
dinner-table caused the good lady of the house to 
laugh very heartily. She thanked me, and said it 
was the only good laugh she had got for a long time. 
During the afternoon she told me that many a time 
in company, when others were going on with their 
chat, she felt quite dull, thinking about her eldest son. 
There was bread enough and to spare in his father’s 
house, but he, if alive, was far away and amongst 
strangers. She told me his father had been severe 
on him when a boy, and that he had gone away to 
America when a mere lad, nigh twenty years ago, and 
never any tidings had come of him. About the 
time I was there word had come to a neighbour from 
a friend in America that they had seen her son. 
They made inquiry, but no more was known. She 
has now passed away to that land where sorrow is 
unknown, but for many years the thought of her boy 
far away acted as a dull, dead weight on her spirits, 
and influenced all the family. 

Another family I visited, and by way of entertain- 
ing me they brought to the table a box containing 
some twenty or thirty portrait-cases. They were all 
from America, and contained the likenesses of the old 
lady’s sons and daughters and their families. She 
told me she had nine children in America, who with 
their husbands and wives and children would make a 
goodly number. There is an old song that represents 
a Highlandman in exile saying,— 


‘* My heart’s in the Highlands, my heart is not here.” 


One may safely say of that family who showed me 
the portraits, their hearts are in America, and not in 
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THE IRISH HARP ON THE WILLOWS. 


Ireland, and they can put little life into anything | 
they do. 

- One evening I formed one of a company round a 
hospitable fireside in county Derry. We had some 
singing, and the hostess looked pensive; then she 
told us that all during the winter a little bird came 
hopping about the door, and the sight of it made her 
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These four incidents are not rare cases in the north 
of Ireland, but only represent a too common feeling 
there. There is a saying that a cheerful nurse makes 
a merry child, and I think we may say, in the case 
of Ireland, sad mothers make a dull people. “A 
merry heart doeth good like a medicine, but a broken 
spirit drieth the bones.” 





quite dull. Her eldest son, who was now far away 
from her, used to sing the Jacobite song,— 


Even in art the absence of liveliness is apparent. 
Zosimus, the ‘“‘ Punch” of Ireland, is the dreariest 
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‘¢ A wee bird cam t’ oor ha’ door ;” 
and every time the little bird made its appearance 
the mother’s heart was away after her first-born, 
and little taken up with the things around her. 


AMERICA. 


publication that ever was issued as a comic paper. 
If Ireland were as merry a land as some suppose, 
she ought to have produced a native artist far above 
Teniers or Wilkie. 





THE GHOST OF THE MERE. 


BY CUTHBERT BEDE, AUTHOR OF “‘ VERDANT GREEN.” 


CHAPTER I.—CC 
“TT will be a nice night for the ducks,” said John | 

: Arnold to his old college friend, Charles 
Pierson; and, in saying this, the speaker did not 
indulge in any slang, for he was not given to it, 
being, in fact, the middle-aged and sober-minded 


ILLEGE CHUMS, 


rector of Fennington, a small but scattered village 
on the outskirts of a large mere, or lake, in a certain 
fenny county in East Anglia. 

Fennington was not a very inviting spot, more 
| especially on a winter’s day like this, when the grey 
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leaden sky hung over a wide stretch of land and 
water covered with ice and snow. The long, level 
tract had its monotonous horizontal lines broken only 
by the sparsely-scattered farm-buildings, with their 
reed-thatched barns and sheds, and well-filled stack- 
yards; the numerous gaunt windmills that, when 
their sails were not, as now, frozen and still, kept up 
the drainage of the deep dykes, drains, and lodes 
that covered the level stretch with a network of 
canals that, in winter, were generally full to the 
brim, but in the summer were often dry, and bright 
with beds of forget-me-nots. These, with church 
spires, scattered houses, tall poplars, and heavy- 
headed and long-armed willows, were the only ob- 
jects that broke the long level lines of the scene. To 
many a spectator it would be an unlovely landscape, 
more especially in the depth of winter. 

But artists, even at such a season, found charms 
in these spots that were hidden from ordinary eyes, 
who might look upon them, even as Dugdale did, as 
‘hideous fens of huge bigness, peopled by strange 
and uncouth monsters.” Such people would: have 
deemed Fennington a most dreary, unlovable spot, 
and would, doubtless, have been prone to pity the 
fortune of a college don for having been condemned 
to pass his days there. But John Arnold was satis- 
fied with his post, and had gladly accepted the living 
when it had fallen vacant, and had been offered to 
him by his college in the ordinary course. He had 
never married, but still retained his fellowship, and 
occasionally went up to his old haunts at Cambridge 
for a few days; and, more frequently, had friends 
from there to stay with him at his rectory, for the 
sake of the excellent fishing and shooting that the 
neighbourhood afforded. 

It was forty years ago, when the decoys had not 
been disturbed by railways, and when the meres had 
not been drained off the face of the landscape, but 
still spread out their wide but shallow waters, girdled 
by a dense golden belt of reed-shore, from whence 
clouds of starlings would arise from the tall, feathery 
“ eat’s tail,” as the Fennington folk called the reed- 
flower, when they gathered it to stuff their beds and 
bolsters. It was these meres and their surroundings 
that gave the peculiar character and charm —although 
a few denied the charm—to the district, and made it 
beloved by the fowler, the fisherman, the botanist, 
and the artist. Here and there, as you walked along 
the banks and droves, you came near to peaty pools, 
with water-lilies and ferns, and not unfrequently a 
heron standing, like a statue, on the edge of the water, 
with a kingfisher gleaming, like a living gem, amid 
the sedgy umbrage. Except the pollard willows and 
a few poplars and elders, there were but few trees, 
but here and there were clumps of brushwood, with 
the glossy leaves of the cranberry. The dark peat 
made rich red stains and purples in the colouring of 
the soil, which seemed to make the greens and 
yellows the more vivid. Within the boundary of 
John Arnold’s widely-scattered parish the botanist 
would be able to add to his collection specimens of 
the stately Osmunda regalis, yellow and white water- 
lilies, forget-me-nots, water-violets, Shakespeare’s 
‘‘long purples,” the frog-bit, flowering-rush, reed- 
mace, burweed, sneeze-wort, money-wort, meadow- 
sweet, water-hemlock, and all the large variety of 
bog and marsh-loving plants, together with the bull- 
rush, sedge, and reed. At that day the bittern was 
to be seen there, though the Fennington folk called 
him “the butter-bump,” and were well acquainted 





with his peculiar boom and drumming. There were 
also crested grebes, great grey shrikes, brown buz- 
zards, ruffs and rheas, teal and widgeon, snipe and 
plovers, falcons and kites, moorhens and flappers, 
and now and then a wild swan; in short, there were 
to be found there, and also to be shot there, if you 
had the good luck to get within reach of them, many 
other birds besides those wild ducks that were the 
special object of Charles Pierson’s journey from 
Cambridge and visit to his friend’s rectory, and con- 
cerning ‘which John Arnold had told him that it 
would be a nice night on that particular winter’s 
evening. 

‘‘ There is nearly a full moon to light you,” said 
the rector, ‘‘ and the ice will bear you safely to within 
a short distance of the decoy, by the way of Jackson’s 
drove Just beyond Joseph Jackson’s farm there is 
a tongue of land jutting into the mere, covered with 
alders and skirted by the reed-shore. There -you 
will find any number of ducks, and, on a night like 
this, you will be able to get a good shot at them, if 
you can only get near enough to them.” 

‘“‘ Yes, that’s the difficulty, and also half the plea- 
sure, which is pretty well divided between the ex- 
citement of the sport and the balance of chance,” 
said Charles Pierson. 

“Tf you want to use the stalking-sledge,” said 
John Arnold, ‘‘ you had better take my gardener 
with you; old Philip Whybray is well acquainted 
with its use.” 

‘‘Thanks, no! I would prefer to go alone, with- 
out the bother of the sledge and the murdering fire 
of its long gun. I want to see what I can do by 
myself, with my own double-barrel. I don’t much 
care for the long pounder and its indiscriminate 
slaughter. I would rather bring down one on the 
wing by fair shooting than a score by firing a broad- 
side.” 

“Remember,” said the rector, ‘‘that the ducks, 
although inquisitive, are shy, and that you will have 
to use all your art to get within range.” 

‘‘T think,” said Charles Pierson, ‘‘ I can get within 
range. I intend to put on my skates, and get to them 
down Jackson’s drove, quickly, and almost without 
noise—with no more noise, I expect, than the stalking- 
sledge would cause. I can get close under the 
reed-shore, and as near to the willows as there may 
be ice for my skates.” 

‘“‘ Articles,” said the rector, ‘‘ which we fenmen 
call pattens, even: though we may not know the 
etymology of the word and its derivation from the 
Greek. But, at any rate, we all know that the 
pattens are something under our feet, even if we 
have never been bidden, with Jessica, to ‘look how 
the floor of heaven is thick inlaid with patines of 
bright gold.’ The pattens, or skates, will soon 
carry you to your destination.” 

Then the two college chums discussed other ways 
and means, and Charles Pierson prepared himself 
for a nice night with the ducks. 


CHAPTER II.—AMOS MOYSES IS SCARED. 


A courte of hours or so after the old college chums 
had had their after-dinner talk, and had arrived at 
the conclusion that this particular evening would 
prove to be a nice night for the ducks, Joseph Jack- 
son, a fen farmer in John Arnold’s parish, sat down 


to supper with his wife. She had just safely tucked 
up in bed the last of their large family of small 
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THE GHOST OF THE MERE. 


children, and, having brought her day’s work to- 
wards its close, was now fully ready and willing to 
enjoy her supper in peace and quietness. This, how- 
ever, was not to be, for the husband and wife had 
barely begun their somewhat substantial meal, when 
the back door was noisily opened, and one of the 
farming-men rushed into the kitchen with evident 
signs of fright in his face and manner. 

“Why, Amos Moyses!” cried his master, ‘‘ what- 
ever’s come over thee, thee look’st as though thee’dst 
seen a ghost!” 

‘‘That’s it, measter! that’s it!’’ said Amos, as well 
as he could speak for teeth that chattered with fright. 
“‘You’ve put the proper word on it ; it’s a ghoast that 
I’ve seen. You may take your oath o’ thot.” 

‘Nonsense, man!” cried Joseph Jackson, ‘ pack 
o’ nonsense! don’t come here frightening the missis 
with your cock-and-bull stories!” 

“Qh!” said Mrs. Jackson, as she helped herself 
to the beefsteak-pie, ‘let us hear what Amos has 
got to say. I never was afraid of ghosts, and I’m 
not going to begin being timmersome now. Not as I 
believe in such things.” Mrs. Jackson was a plump, 
substantial dame, and anything but ghost-like in 
her appearance. 

“The man looks welly scared,” said the farmer. 
“Sit you down there, Amos Moyses, on that settle 
agin’ the fire, and stop your shivering and shaking, 
and drink that mug o’ warm ale, and then tell us 
about this ghost, as you call it.” 

Amos Moyses charitably looked over his master’s 
sneer, and did as he was told. Mug in hand, and 
with a prefatory ‘‘I feels a bit smarter now,’ he 
began his story. ‘I was a-going across the Denver 
close, after a fodderin’ up them beasts in the far shed, 
and then I was a-coming quoite laisurely up the 
drove, thinkin’ o’ nothing in pertickler, when, all of 
a soodden, I seed it.” 

“‘Seed what; the ghost?” cried his master. 

“The ghoast, and nowt else,” said Amos, waving 
his mug to emphasise the words. ‘It were a-coming 
roight oop the middle o’ the lode, which is froze as 
hard as a board ; and it were going along at a briskish 
pace, bearing down roight close to where I were.” 

“What was itlike?” asked Mrs. Jackson, between 
mouthfuls of the beefsteak-pie. 

“It were all in whoite, 0’ coorse, as a ghoast ought 
to be,” replied Amos. 


“Tt wasn’t my white cow, was it?” said Mrs. | that was called after his name. 


Jackson. 

“Oh no, missis!’’ replied Amos, in a somewhat 
injured tone; ‘though I won’t say as it hadn’t no 
horns; though, if it had, it kep em out o’ soight. 
But it were all in whoite—whoiter nor the snow it- 
self, with two great flopping wings loike, as bore it 
along in a skimming sort o’ way. And it carried 
something straight. It shone out in the moonloight 
just loike a gun-barrel.” 

“Nonsense, man!” cried the farmer; ‘“ ghosts 
don’t carry guns.” 

‘Eh! but this ’un did, measter; there were no 
mistake about it. It were a regular armed ghoast, all 
in whoite, wi’ flopping wings; and a’ moight a shot 
me, if I'd gi’en un the chance.” 

“But I suppose you didn’t, but took to your 
heels ?”” 

“That I did!” said Amos Moyses, not ashamed to 
confess the fact; ‘‘and not a minute too soon, aither. 
It were a-coming to me that fast, that it ha’ been 
down upon me in a few more yards. It were a koind 
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o’ gloiding like—quicker than running; a sort o’ 
floying through the air wi’ its flopping whoite wings, 
only it kept itsen down on the lode. It’s the truth, 
missis, as sure as I stond here—leastways, a sitting 
on this ’ere settle.” 

Amos Moyses appealed to Mrs. Jackson, as if he 
imagined that the credibility of his mistress would be 
greater than that of his master in her acceptance of 
his ghostly narrative. And possibly he judged 
rightly, for she said, ‘‘ This is all very terrible, Amos, 
and it gives me quite a turn.”” Nevertheless, what- 
ever sensation that turn might take, it did not pre- 
vent Mrs. Jackson from finishing her substantial 
supper, without any diminution of her accustomed 
appetite. 

Amos drank off the last drop of his warm ale, and, 
as he turned the mug upside down, he smacked his 
lips with the satisfied feeling of a man who had dis- 
charged himself of a tale of horror, in which he had 
been constrained, sorely against his will, to play a 
certain part, but had now done with his share in the 
transaction. . 

Meanwhile, Joseph Jackson had got up from the 
table, and had reached down his gun from its accus- 
tomed place on the wall. ‘I'll go and have a look 
at this ghost that Amos fancied he saw.” 

‘‘Oh, measter!”’ cried Amos, ‘it were no fancy at 
all. I seed it as plainly as I see you and the missis; 
and its shoining stick were loike a gun-barrel.” 

‘‘ Well,” said the farmer, putting on his hat, and 
buttoning his velveteen coat, ‘if his ghostship’s got 
a gun, I dare say I’ve got one quite as good; and, if 
it comes to shooting, why there are two that can play 
at that game. I reckon that I shall be back before 
long, missis. Perhaps you’d like to come with me, 
Amos?” 

‘Not if I knows it!’’ cried Amos. ‘‘ Oh, measter, 
don’t ’ee go; thee’ll be murthered by the ghoast.” 

‘Why, Amos Moyses, the missis is a braver man 
than you are!” cried the farmer. 

‘The missis han’t seen the ghoast,” was the reply 
of Amos Moyses, as Joseph Jackson opened the door 
and went out into the wintry night. 


CHAPTER III.—AMOS MOYSES IS RIGHT, AFTER ALL. 


Tue farmer strode briskly along the snowy bank 
hy the side of the lode, or wide, deep water-drain, 


It was nearly bank- 
full, and it lay, not far beneath him, like a frozen 
canal. As he looked down upon it he saw, by the 
moonlight, what he fancied to be the marks of skates 
on its surface. He stepped down on to the ice to 
satisfy himself whether it were so or no. 

“Well,” thought Joseph Jackson, ‘‘I never heard 
before of a ghost that carried a gun; and certainly I 
never dreamed of a ghost in pattens.” 

His experienced eyes told him that the marks of 
the skates upon the frozen lode had been made quite 
recently ; so, with these traces of the gun-bearing 
ghost for his guide, he followed them until he came 
to the point where Jackson’s lode merged into the 
open surface of the mere. There he found that the 
patten-marks were continued round by the reed- 
shore, in the direction of that tongue of land where 
was the dense group of alders. Joseph Jackson 
thought that he would not trust his unpattened feet 
to the slippery mercies of the mere, but that it would 
be better for him to walk on firm ground, by the 
land-side of the reed-shore, until he reached the 
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alders. He did so; and, turning sharply round the 
other end of the tall, feathery reeds, he suddenly 
came upon a sight that, just for one or two seconds, 
caused him to feel similar sensations to those that 
had sent Amos Moyses into a paroxysm of terror. 

There was the ghost! it was about fifty yards from 
him, and there was no mistake about it; it was plain 
and palpable enough, and was not the result of any 
trick of vision or diseased imagination. Joseph 
Jackson was in the bloom of rude health, and was 
the last person who would be led astray by strange 
fancies, 

Yes; there was the ghost; dressed, as Amos 
Moyses had reported, in the most orthodox white. 
It was a long garment, reaching, to all appearance, 
from head to foot ; and it waved in the breeze, and 
was lighted up by the moonbeams. There also, on 
either side, were what Amos had taken to be its 
white wings; they also were waving.and flopping, in 
a very uncanny sort of way. On its head was a kind 
of peaked helmet, also white. It was rather terrible, 
and Joseph Jackson began to tell himself that he did 
not much like it, and that he was not used to going 
down to the mere to stalk ghosts on a winter’s night, 
and that he would have been much more comfortable 
and happy in his mind if he had stayed at home with 
his missis. But, having begun this adventure, it 
behoved him to go through with it, and to see how it 
would end. Perhaps, after all, he should not have 
that laugh at Amos Moyses which he had expected to 
have. 

As yet, the ghost was quite still except for the 
waving of its white garment and the flapping of 
what seemed to be its white wings:. The farmer 
could not see whether or no it was facing him—per- 
haps ghosts had not any faces. That was a point on 


which he had no experience, as the only ghost’s face 
that he had ever seen was made out of a hollowed 
turnip, illuminated with a piece of candle. He could 
not make out its hands or feet—though the latter 
might possibly take the shape of cloven hoofs; nor 
could he see that gleaming stick or gun-barrel of 


which Amos had spoken. But while he looked the 
ghost began to move—almost imperceptibly, but yet 
with a decided progress—along the side of the screen 
of alders, that looked all the darker from the contrast 
of the snow that was around them. Joseph Jackson 
eoncluded that he also would move, and would, as 
stealthily as possible, follow the advance of the ghost 
and reduce the distance that lay between them. 

He crept noiselessly by the reed-shore, creeping 
along through the soft snow that muffled his footfalls, 
and keeping a vigilant watch on the mysterious white 
figure that glided and fluttered by the dark screen of 
the alders. He had reduced the distance between 
them to a considerable extent, and was still keeping 
himself well under the ambush of the tall, feathery 
reed, wherein he could hear the rustle and twitter of 
the birds that made it their roosting-place, when he 
perceived that the ghost had stopped its progress, 
and was either stooping down or shutting itself up 
into a smaller compass, after the fashion of a pocket 
telescope. In another moment Joseph Jackson saw 
a gleaming stick projected from the right white wing, 
and, from the glimmer of the moonlight on the cold 
steel, he was aware that the ghost was using a gun. 
Amos Moyses was right so far; not only was it a 
ghost in white, but also a ghost in pattens; and, 
moreover, a ghost with a gun. Surely, a very re- 
markable ghost, thought Joseph Jackson ; but per- 





haps in the mere and throughout the fens they came 
in unusual shapes. 

Just then there was a sharp rustle on the other 
side of the dark screen of alders, and a loud 
‘‘quaack-quaack!” proclaimed the trumpet-signal 
of some sentinel duck that had sniffed the lurking 
danger, and had quickly sounded a note of warning 
to his comrades. Then there was a sharper and a 
longer rustle ; and, with a loud, rushing scream, and 
a wild clanging of many hundred wings, a flight of 
wild ducks streamed up from their roosts, and flew 
swiftly, in long, straight lines, over the tops of the 
alders, and away over the frozen mere. As they did 
so, and as the clanging noise that they made helped 
to cover his silent advance, Joseph Jackson stepped 
hastily over the snow, and, with one quick bound, 
threw himself upon the crouching ghost, at the very 
moment that his ghostship’s double-barreled gun 
went off with two loud reports, that, with their ring- 
ing echoes over the frozen mere, were more startling 
even than the noise made by the wild ducks. What 
with the recoil of the weapon and the suddenness of 
the onslaught, the farmer and the ghost rolled over 
on the snowy ground, and as his ghostship was en- 
tangled in his long, white garment, Joseph Jackson 
was the first to recover his feet. 

But the ghost was the first to speak, and the words 
to which he gave utterance were these: ‘“‘ You stupid 
ass! you’ve spoilt my shot at the ducks!” and he 
got up and gathered himself together. 

Joseph Jackson then perceived that he was in the 
presence of a fellow-creature, clad, indeed, in a long 
white garment, and wearing a kind of white helmet, 
but of similar flesh and blood to himself. So he 
demanded, ‘‘ Whom be you, and what’s your name?” 

‘My name,”’ replied the other, ‘‘ would be quite at 
your service if it was of any use to you, but it is not, 
for I don’t belong to these parts. I suppose that 
you are a keeper?” 

‘‘ Well, for the matter o’ that,” said the farmer, 
‘*T’m a keeper so far as I like to keep poachers off 
my squire’s property ; and I suppose as you are a 
poaching chap, with a sort o’ table-cloth tucked about 
you for disguising 0’ yourself.” 

The supposed ghost began to laugh in a very 
earthly way as he replied, ‘‘No; I’m not exactly a 
poaching chap, although, perhaps, appearances are 
against me, as you happen to have caught me in the 
act of stealthy shooting. And this garment that I 
am wearing is not exactly a table-cloth ; in fact, it’s 
an old surplice belonging to my friend Mr. Arnold, 
with whom I’m staying at the rectory. I thought 
that, with a white night-cap, it would be just the 
thing for me to wear to help me to steal up to the 
ducks without being seen from the snow that was 
around me; and I skated up the lode as quietly as 
I could, and I’ve left my skates, or pattens, as you 
call them, by the end of those alders. Now are you 
satisfied, my friend ?”’ 

Joseph Jackson pronounced himself to be perfectly 
satisfied with the explanation that had been made to 
him by Mr. Charles Pierson. ‘To think,” he said, 
with a chuckle, ‘‘ that Amos Moyses was right after 
all. And so you're biding at the rectory, and are a 
friend o’ the parson’s, are you, sir? Then all I can 
say is, that any friend-o’ Mr. Arnold’s is downright 
welcome anywhere hereabouts for miles around, and 
by none more so than yours truly to command, Joseph 
Jackson.” 

“Then,” said Charles Pierson, as he shook the 
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‘farmer by the hand, ‘“‘you are the Mr. Jackson of 


the farm by Jackson’s drove ?”’ 

“The same identical and no other,’ responded 
Joseph Jackson ; ‘‘and happy to make your acquaint- 
ance, especially as you arn’t a ghost.” 

‘‘A ghost! I should think not. What, did you 
take me for a ghost?” 

Joseph Jackson was driven to a little prevarication. 
‘Amos Moyses did. He’s my man is Amos Moyses, 
and he spied you coming up the lode on pattens, and 
he thought as how you must be nowt else than a 
ghost. And that’s the parson’s old surplice as scared 
Amos! What a joke I’ll have out of the old coward. 
But I’m mortal sorry, sir, all the same, that I spoiled 
your shot at the ducks, especially as they are all frit 
away now, and you won’t get another chance at ’em 
to-night, as sure as my name’s Joseph Jackson. So 
you'd better walk back with me, sir—it’s on your 
road to the rectory—and step in and have a bit 0’ 
supper.” 

Charles Pierson was mortified at losing a shot at 
the ducks, but he concluded to make another, and he 
hoped a better, trial on the next night. So he picked 
up his gun, fetched his skates, took off the night- 
cap, and folded up the old surplice that had been the 
means of enduing him, fora brief space, with a super- 
natural character; then he walked back through the 
snow, by the side of the lode, with Joseph Jackson. 

He went in with him to his house; made Mrs. 
Jackson laugh with a recital of the night’s adven- 
ture; and, finally, put on the old surplice and night- 
cap, in order that Amos Moyses might know for a 
certainty what was the real object that he had taken 
for the Ghost of the Mere. 





FERTILISERS AND FOOD PRODUCERS. 
II.—LIME. 


IMESTONE abounds in the strata of the earth’s 
crust. We have already seen that it occurs 
as calearaous beds in the oldest known group, the 
Laurentian rocks of Canada. It is not much devel- 
oped in the overlying Cambrian group, but in the 
next, the Lower Silurian, it occurs in three distinct 
bands, the Llandeilo, the Bala, and the Hirnant 
limestones. In the Upper Silurian strata are the 
rich limestones of Wenlock and Dudley; then there 
are the Devonian limestones of the west of England, 
which lead us up to the great deposit of the Carboni- 
ferous or mountain limestone, on which rest the Coal 
measures. Passing some thin limestones of the coal 
measures, we ascend to the Magnesian limestones of 
Northumberland, Durham, and the north-east of 
England generally. Skipping the New Red Sandstone, 
in which, in these islands, there are no limestone 
beds, we have the limestones of the Lias, then those 
of the Oolite, and these are covered with the great 
deposit of the Chalk. 
_ The oldest limestones which seem to be quarried 
in this country for agricultural lime are those of the 
Bala and the Hirnant. Along the course of these 
beds in North Wales we find, by the side of almost 
every valley, an old rude kiln, where the ‘old peo- 
ple,” as they are called, made the “calc llwyd,” or 
grey lime. In the valley of the Ceiriog two of these 
kilns are now in use. The lime is considered ferti- 
lising, especially when burnt with peat, but from 
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the large admixture of sand in it a good dress- 
ing of it is required upon the land. For local 
uses the Wenlock limestone of the Upper Silu- 
rian, and some of the Devonian limestones, are 
quarried. The same remark is true of those of the 
Lias and Oolite. The Chalk is used in another way, to 
be referred to presently. The great source, however, 
of our agricultural lime is found in the Carboniferous 
limestone group. The rocks of this group form a 
conspicuous feature in the scenery of the British 
Isles. In England they form the great ridges and 
walls of rock that constitute the backbone of the 
country from north to south. They are seen in the 
west of England in the Cheddar cliffs; they make 
up the battlemented ridges of the Eglwseg rocks, 
near Llangollen, and appear as similar ridges over a 
great part of the eastern border of Wales. In like 
manner they flank the north and south edges of the 
great South Wales coal basin. Widely spread in 
this way over the country, and containing lime in its 
purest form, it is no wonder that these rocks have 


| been largely drawn upon for our supply of agricul- 


tural lime. 

Many of the beds of the Carboniferous limestone 
are made up almost exclusively of the remains of 
former life. Thus, in the chimney-pieces, columns, 
and slabs of the Derbyshire limestone, we see a rich 
profusion of animal remains. In the beds themselves 
old sea-shells, corals, crinoids, and fish remains may 
all be seen massed together ; the corals often branch- 
ing out from common rootlets in all directions, and 
making coral bosses and reefs themselves. 

The massive beds of chalk, too, when examined 
microscopically, appear to be made up of minute 
organisms, like those that live and die in the depths 
of the Atlantic Ocean, and whose remains now form 
the bulk of the ooze with which the floor of that 
ocean is covered. Lime, like phosphorus, is not 
found alone in nature, but in conjunction with one or 
more elements. Its chief companion in the composi- 
tion of limestones is carbonic acid, and when so 
united and free from other ingredients it is called 
carbonate of lime. We find lime in this its purest 
form in the fissure and cavities of the limestone rocks, 
where it forms beautiful crystals and groups of 
crystals, white and translucent. The stalactites 
which hang from the roofs, and the stalagmites 
that grow up from the floors of limestone caverns, 
are also pure carbonate of lime. Its chemical com- 
position in this form consists of about fifty-six parts 
of lime and forty-four parts of carbonic acid. The 
limestones themselves are made up of from sixty to 
as much as ninety-eight parts of carbonate of lime, 
the remainder up to one hundred parts consisting of 
other ingredients, as sand, iron, manganese, and 
magnesia. Of course the purest limestones are the 
best for the land, and in some of the beds there is a 
proportion of phosphatic matter which increases their 
value for agricultural use. 

In rendering the limestones available for use, the 
rock is first quarried and broken into lumps of a con- 
venient size. These are put into a kiln, into which 
is also placed a quantity of coal—the proportion of 
coal is variable, and depends upon the quality, 
some coals burning out quickly and others retaining 
heat for some time; coals that burn to a white ash 
are preferred. When the kiln is full the coal is 
ignited, and the heat engendered drives off all the 
carbonic acid, together with carbonaceous and other 
combustible matter, and also the sulphur, leaving the 
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lime in a comparatively pure state, in which it is known 
as quicklime. It is now ready to be conveyed to the 
fields, where it is placed in heaps and mixed with 
moist soil, or left to await the falling of rain, when 
it slakes or falls into a powder, and from the 
amount of water it has absorbed its bulk is consider- 
= increased. It is now known as hydrate of 
me. 

In this form lime is usually spread over the land 
in the autumn before it is ploughed for the sowing 
of wheat, and also in the spring for the barley crop. 
Mixed with soil as compost, it is also spread over 
grass lands, either in the late autumn or early 
spring. 

Besides the beds of comparatively pure limestone, 
there are others that are more marly; they contain a 
larger proportion of clay and soft organic or earthy 
matter. These are often dug and carted upon the 
fields, where they are placed in heaps that are left to 
the decomposing action of the atmosphere, the frost 
and the rain; and when sufficiently reduced to 
powder in this way they are spread upon the land. 
The effect upon the soil when lime is applied in this 
pulverised but unburnt form is slower in its operation 
than when the lime is applied in the former way. 

On various parts of the seacoast, where limestone 
is not readily available, the shelly sands of the shore 
are gathered and pulverised like the marls, or burnt 
and used as fertilisers. 

In the eastern and southern counties of England, 
where the chalk formation is well developed, the 
farmers carry on the practice of chalking. The chalk 
is quarried in the summer. It is left to decompose, 
like the marls, during the winter months, and then 
applied to the land in the following spring. This 
method has long been practised with much success. 
It has been discovered, however, that the chalk south 
of the Thames has more fertilising properties than 
that to the north in the eastern counties. This is 
owing, perhaps, in part to the larger proportion of 
organic matter it contains, combined with a greater 
freedom from flinty and sandy matter and such other 
ingredients as may be either deleterious to the soil or 
will not mix readily with it. 

The beneficial effects of the incorporation of lime 
with the soil are very various; among them I may 
notice that it directly ministers food to the plant for its 
life and growth. It is calculated that during a four 
years’ course of tillage of wheat, turnips, barley, and 
clover, nearly four hundred pounds weight of lime is 
taken up by the crops from every acre of soil. This 
amount must, therefore, be replaced if the land is to 
te kept in proper heart for the next course of crops. 
Lime also acts mechanically, imparting strength and 
solidity to light soils, and lightening those that are of 
a clayey, heavy nature. It promotes the richness of 
the soil by assisting to dissolve its mineral consti- 
tuents, and thus it places new food within the reach 
of the plant. 

Taken up into the plant it is supposed that it acts 
as a tonic, or gentle stimulant, assisting its digestion 
and increasing its power to take up and assimilate to 
itself the food lying within its reach. 

Then there is some philosophy in the opinion of 
many unlettered farmers, that ‘‘ barrenness is caused 
by an excess of acid in the soil.” One action of lime 
is either to nullify the deleterious action of such 
acids, or, by entering into combination with them, to 
produce compounds, which, instead of being hurtful, 
shall be healthful to the plant. Hence the sweeten- 
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ing effect of a lime or chalk dressing upon a sour and 
coarse herbage. 

It will thus be seen that not only does lime give 
itself to the growth of the plant, but it also facilitates 
the extraction of the other nutritious properties of 
the soil, and it follows that unless these are replaced 
by farmyard or other manure weight for weight with 
what is extracted, the constant application of lime 
will accelerate the utter exhaustion of the soil. 
Hence the old saying, ‘‘ Lime enriches the father, 
but it impoverishes the son.’’ For a reason to be 
explained when I come to speak of ammonia, farm- 
yard or town manure and lime should not be used 
together or jointly, but alternately. Lime for wheat 
and manure for turnips, with two crops from each, 
seems to be the plan adopted by many successful 
farmers; but the fact remains, that if a son who 
succeeds a father on a farm is to thrive, the father 
must replace those elements in the soil which the 
constant use of lime has helped him to extract. 

Here again, as in the case of the phosphates, we 
see an element which in far off times was evolved 
from the great laboratory within the earth’s crust— 
first diffused through the waters of the seas, then 
partly precipitated at once, and partly taken up into 
the life and substance of living things, and then 
thrown down upon the sea floor, and stored up to 
increase the fertility of the earth, now that it, with 
all its fulness, is given to the children of men. 





LYNCH LAW. 


A= the institutions specially American, few 

have had worse odour in England than what is 
commonly known as ‘‘ Lynchlaw.” In the time of the 
anti-slavery agitation the recourse to Lynch law by the 
supporters of ‘‘ the domestic institution,” or ‘invo- 
luntary servitude,” as it was euphoniously called, 
caused just indignation. It was by Lynch law that 
men who dared to speak against slavery were silenced 
in the Slave States. 

But this was the abuse of a system which has 
claims to better consideration. In remote and thinly- 
peopled districts, where the authority of law has 
proved too weak to keep down the rowdy and criminal 
elements of society, the friends of order and good 
conduct have been often compelled to form “ Vigi- 
lance Committees,” just as in troublous times in our 
own country the voluntary aid of special constables 
has come to the support of law and police against 
lawless violence. In America it has generally hap- 
pened (the exceptional and temporary case of pro- 
slavery notwithstanding) that Lynch law has 
represented the right and just side of public opinion 
and feeling. In the recent outbreaks of social and 
communistic disorder in the United States, the civil 
and military power could not have stood against the 
insurgents if the spontaneous aid of the better classes 
of the community had not been given to the cause of 
law and order. English writers have been slow to 
understand this, but the following extract from 4 
leading article in the ‘‘ Standard” proves that even 
Conservatives now see the necessity for what used to 
be indiscriminately condemned and denounced. 

«Lynch law and Vigilance Committees seemed at 
Pittsburg the proper method of dealing with criminals 
too strong for the law. The nature of the latter or 
ganisations has been, not unnaturally, much misun- 
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derstood in this country, where the law is always 
strong enough and its administrators sufficiently 
trusted to dispense with illegal self-defence. Lynch 
law is not the resort of a civilised community, but it 
is sometimes the only available method of restoring 
or enforcing civilised order. In America—except in 
rare instances of fierce political excitement, amounting 
to civil war, as in Kansas—Judge Lynch has always 
been the representative of the conscience of society 
and the interests of order and justice. No law, least 
of all a law resting on universal suffrage, could have 
crushed ruffianism in a community like that of Cali- 
fornia some thirty years ago with a tithe of the 
efficiency secured by the Vigilance Committee of San 
Francisco. In infant societies, whither the rowdies 
of half the world are for one reason or another at- 
tracted, the legal magistracy is often too weak, the 
prisons are too insecure, and the officials too corrupt 
to protect life and property with the necessary vigour. 
Under such circumstances, Lynch law is simply or- 
ganised self-defence. It can never be carried out, 
save when either the great numerical majority or the 
best and most resolute portion of the community de- 
mand it. On the whole it is generally just and fair, 
though its justice never errs on the side mercy; but 
the conditions which induce a society to appeal to it 
are such as render mercy the worst cruelty. When 
the safety of society demands a vigour beyond that 
of laws intended for civilised and orderly communities, 
Vigilance Committees and trials by Lynch—always, 
be it remembered, trials by jury—may be vindicated 
by the well-known rule that the safety of the com- 
munity supersedes every other consideration.” 





EXETER AND ITS GUILDHALL. 


Wie the meeting of the British Association 

was being held this summer at Plymouth a 
large party of the members accepted an invitation to 
visit Exeter, a city famous alike for the beauty of its 
situation, for its historical interest, and for the never- 
failing hospitality of the citizens. The visitors were 
received in state by the mayor and corporation at the 
Guildhall, an ancient building with a facade pro- 
jecting over the foot-pavement, which makes it a con- 
spicuous object in the High Street. This facade was 
built in the year 1593, on the site of a chapel dedi- 
cated to St. George, which previously stood in front 
of the Guildhall. It is a curious specimen of English 
and Italian architecture, black with age, and the 
stonework much decayed. 

The common hall is spacious and has a lofty arched 
roof of black oak with grotesque figures carved on 
the bosses. The walls are wainscoted with carved 
mouldings, and on the cornices are a number of 
shields bearing the armorial devices of the incor- 
porated trades and past mayors. At the upper end 
of this hall are seats for the mayor and justices, and 
grand and petty juries, the assizes and the sessions 
being held here. On the walls hang portraits by 
some of the best masters of various distinguished 
persons, among them being one of the unfortunate 
Princess Henrietta Maria, who was born at a house 
in Bedford Circus in this city, and christened in the 
Cathedral. The portrait was presented to the city 
by her brother Charles 1. Lord Chief Justice Pratt, 
in his robes, General Monk, and the Duke of Wel- 
lington on horseback, and one or two honoured 
citizens, bear the Princess company. The window 
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over the seat of justice is filled with rich stained 
glass, on which are represented the names and heraldic 
coats of past recorders and sheriffs. In the gallery 
hang the old colours of the 2nd Battalion of the 4th 
King’s Own, a Devonshire regiment, tattered in 
many a fray and bearing record of the many distin- 
guished services rendered by that gallant corps. 
Over the clock are the colours of the old city volun- 
teers. Among the official ‘‘ properties’ an ancient 
sword and ‘‘ cap of maintenance” are notable. 

From an interesting little volume of ‘“ Gleanings 
from the Municipal and Cathedral Records relating to 
the History of Bxeter,” recently published by Mr. 
Cotton, F.s.4., and the Venerable Archdeacon 
Woollcombe, we learn that the sword and cap of 
maintenance were presented to the city of Exeter by 
Henry vir in recognition of the loyal services ren- 
dered by the citizens by their successful resistance 
of Perkin Warbeck and his rebel followers when they 
laid siege to Exeter in 1497. Just after their 
presentation this sword and cap were sent to London 
to be decorated, and otherwise fitted for state pur- 
poses. The bill amounted in all to £44s. Sarcenet 
and damask and pinnlace were necessary to make 
the headpiece at all presentable. The original, shorn 
of its decoration, is inside the embroidered hat now 
used on state occasions; it is of the same shape, but 
brimless, is made of black coarse woollen felt, and 
the sides are of two distinct pieces, brought to a 
circle and sewn at either end. The embroidered hat 
dates from the reign of James 1, and it is an honour- 
able distinction not lightly to be borne, for it weighs 
seven pounds, or half a stone. As to the sword, the 
pommel and cross, and probably the blade, are original. 
The scabbard with the chape are of the date 1556, 
when the charge for their making (in all £1 17s. 8d.) 
appears in the accounts. The capital was probably 
added in James’s reign, and at the same time a 
guinea was let into the pommel. At the points of 
the cross a Tudor rose was affixed, and in the centre, 
between the roses, a Jacobin badge or shield, the 
device being a fleur-de-lis ensigned with the royal 
crown and the letters “J. R.”” The bill before men- 
tioned was a heavy one, and was made up of the 
following items, some of which are curious as showing 
prices at that time :— 
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Paid for the carriage of sword and caps from London 
to Exon... al ve eos ee a 
Paid for the cross and pomell of the sword ... ab 
Paid for cloth of gold to make a scabbard for the 
same re an es a ss ae 
For black velvet for another scabbard for the same . 
For sarcenet for the aforesaid cap 
For damask for another cap ... bs a 
For 2 oz. of gilt for the same caps bought ... ss 
And for one ‘‘tymber” and a half of grey for the 
same das in “ae ue ei ee 
And for the roll of the same ... 
And for the pinnlace of the same ae ae 
And for covering the said caps with sarcenet and 
damask... oan — ss = = 
And for the blade of the sword and a bag for the scab- 
bard ue eee “be a sted Kd 
And for 2 ells of canvas bought io 
And for 2 pieces of green ribbon __... pe os 
And for money otherwise spent for the sword and 
caps ee ae we as ds Bes 
And for two cases bought to hold the sword and caps 
And for a cloth called a serecloth for the sword and 
caps Sy me os aes ras . 
And for a girdle bought for the said sworde... se 
And for the chape, the buckle and the pendant of 
the said sword and girdle oa rs ans 
And for damask for the same 
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VARIETIES. 








At the reception of the scientific guests, the mayor 
and magistrates wore their official robes, and were 
attended by the mace-bearer and other officials, 
among whom the most conspicuous was the bearer of 


the sword and cap of maintenance. This personage 
was the wonder and amusement of all beholders. 





Parietices. 





Income Tax.—From a Parliamentary paper on the Income 
Tax, it appears that the total amount of Income Tax charged 
from the year ended the 5th of April, 1843 (the first year 
it was imposed), was £267,731,528. It commenced at 7d. in 
the pound, and realised £5,607,798 ; and last year it was 2d. 
in the pound, and produced £4,032, 402. 


Tobacco AN’ SNurFF.—The Customs’ duties last year on 
tobacco and snuff amounted to £7,838,048, being an increase of 
£117,491 on the previous year. 


MissIONARY CONFERENCE IN CHINA.—Shanghai was this 
summer the scene of a very memorable conference of more 
than one hundred Protestant missionaries from all parts of the 
empire. Among the — read was one by Dr. Alexander 
Williamson, of Chefoo, who, in considering ‘‘ the field of labour 
in all its magnitude,” compared China to eighteen Great Britains 
placed side by side. Among its mineral resources are included 
twenty times as much coal as is to be found in all Europe, and 
a bountiful supply of iron ore, the country being thus richly 
endowed with the two great mineral powers of the earth. He 
adverted to the fact that the Chinese are exhibiting great adapt- 
ability for colonisation, having the exclusive occupation of many 
districts of country, while their patience, ingenuity, power of 
application, endurance, and mastery of new arts, enable them 
successfully to compete with the inhabitants of other nations in 


mercantile enterprise. He bore testimony that they are by no 
means so wedded to the past as they are by some supposed to be. 
Many of them are quite willing to consider and reason upon the 
new truths presented to them. Their numbers are so considera. 
ble that if scattered over the whole earth, every third man met 
with would be a Chinaman. s an instance of the high regard 
in which missionaries are held, Dr. Williamson mentioned that al] 
the money subscribed by merchants in China, from Singapore to 
Pekin, with much of that given by the Chinese, for relief of 
the terrible famine in the northern districts, had been entrusted 
to them for distribution. Dr. Nevins, who had taken very 
active steps in organising this conference—from which this 
calamity compelled him to absent himself—was daily supplying 
the wants of twenty thousand persons, while a nearly equal 
number looked to Mr. Richards for sustenance. Papers were read 
by Dr. Edkins, Dr. Nelson, Mr. Griffith John, and others, includ- 
ing one written by Dr. Legge, on ‘‘ Popular Aspects of Taouism 
and Buddhism.” Discussions of a very interesting and practical 
character were initiated by Mr. Muirhead, on ‘‘ Preaching to the 
Heathen—Matter and Manner,” and by Mr. J. Hudson Taylor, 
on ‘‘Itineration.” Mr. Taylor is connected with the China 
Inland Mission, and his appearance in Chinese costume afforded 
a visible presentment of the mode in which that mission con- 
ducts its operations. Among the practical results of this 
noteworthy assembly was the appointment of two important 
committees—one to confer with the representatives of the con- 
sular and customs services, with a view to the adoption of a 
uniform method of rendering Chinese sounds and words in 
English letters; and the other to arrange for concerted action 
among the various missionary bodies, so as to lead to the best 
available disposition of their agents throughout the whole empire. 
The wisdom and self-denial which prompted such a course of 
action should find a response in an increased spirit of liberality 
among the churches at home, so that nothing shall be lacking 
which is in their power to supply for affording the gospel a free 
course among the millions of China at the present most favour- 
able juncture. 


Nicut.—The sun went down. The mellow thrush, which 
had been pouring forth his requiem to the parting day, was now 


| silent. The lark flew to its mossy bed, the swallow to its nest. 


The wood-pigeon had uttered his last coo before settling down 
for the night. The hum of the bee was no longer heard. The 
grasshopper had sounded his last chirp ; and all seemed to have 
sunk to sleep. Yet Nature is never at rest. The owl began to 
utter his doleful and melancholy wail ; the night-jar was still 
out with his spinning-wheel-like birr, birr ; and the lightsome 
roe, the pride of the lowland woods, was emitting his favourite 
night bark.—J/r. Edwards, the Naturalist. 


CasTinc SINS INTO THE Sra.—A strange scene was wit- 
nessed by an English visitor at Odessa on the first day of the 
present Jewish year. Late in the afternoon a large number of 
the 50,000 or 60,000 Jews inhabiting Odessa wended their way 
towards the sea for the purpose of throwing their last year’s sins 
into it, in order to begin the new year with a clean soul. They 
stood about in groups, closely packed together in some places, 
looking towards the water, reciting prayers or reading Psalms or 
a portion of Isaiah. The groups were formed for the most part 
of listeners, with a man, and in a very few instances a woman— 
an old woman with spectacles on her thoroughly Jewish nose— 
reading to them. Some of the people turned their empty 
pockets inside out and shook them towards the sea. Others 
merely made a sigu of throwing something into it. 


TELEPHONE.—Conflicting noises, like conflicting wires, are 
fatal to the practical use of the Telephone, and this is one reason 
why the new invention; js hardly destined as yet to enter into 
the internal arrangements of our great telegraph offices. In 
business offices, hotels, and private houses, the telephone has 
no advantage over the ordinary speaking-tube. We observe 
with satisfaction that the Telephone has been successfully ex: 
perimented with in a mine in Cornwall. Hitherto, no speaking 
signals to the surface have been possible in mines of great depth, 
and the usual cord signal is, of course, somewhat indefinite and 
untrustworthy. The extreme portability of the Telephone ren 
ders its use in mining operations extremely feasible, aithough 
this again may be neutralised to some extent by the necessity 
for a preliminary or call signal, and the consequent necessity 
for a battery. The best guarantee for the future of the Telephone 
lies in the extremely modest claims put forward on its behalf by 
its inventor. Professor Graham Bell—who, by the way, 18 4 
Scotchman, and not a Yankee—would probably be the last mas 
in the world to claim for his invention even the possibilities 


with which it has been connected in the fertile imaginations of 





American journalists. —TZimes. 
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